FRIENDS 


H Religious 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, SIXTH MONTH 


FOUR WEEKS FREE 


We will send Friends’ Intelligencer 
free for four weeks to any two possible 
subscribers whose names are sent us 
by one of our readers. The more 
postal cards we receive in response to 
this offer the more we shall feel that 
the Intelligencer is appreciated by 
those who receive it. Our rate to 
new subscribers is $1.50 for the first 
year. For every two names sent us 
at this rate we will send one copy free 
to someone not already a subscriber. 


ORDER BY MAIL. 


MAIL order receives the same care- 


A 


risk, for the goods are returnable. 


ful and prompt attention as a per- 
sonal call from you and there is no 


be 
trusted to the mails, but a watch must 
be sent by express. 


All sorts of jewelry repairs can 


“*Child’s Paste ”’ is 32 cents by mail. 
It’s the best made for cleaning gold or 
silver. 


GEO. C. CHILD 
20 South 10th Street 


Established 1810 Finest Watch Repairing 

on North 2nd Street in Philadelphia | 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
WHITE WYANDOTTES. 
Fine, pure bred birds, and every one a profit pre- 
ducer. Just the kind of stock you need. Big, 
strong, hardy hens, that lay eggs which hatch 
out husky little fellows that come with stamina 
enough to live and grow. Eggs, $2 per setting; 
three settings, $5 ; $6 per 100; $60 per 1000. 
Ss. B. & E. W. TWINING, 

Yardley, Pa, 





FREDERICK P. SUPLEE 
1413 Walnut Street 


} 
With | When Stocks 
Fanshawe, | and Bonds are 
Cadwalader & Co. down 
STOCK it is the time to 
BROKERS | buy 


There is no special cleverness 


AS TMUSHD 
a in cleaning a watch, but 
to make it a timekeeper 
is where so many others 
fail. Attention to de- 
tails has made this 
house famous for re 


pairs. 


RIGGS @& BRO., 310 Market Street 


Watches, Diamonds, etc. 








Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. — 


PHILADELPHIA COMPANY WITH A 

well established business has for sale a small 
amount of stock. Par value and selling value, 
$50.00 per share. The business has increased 100 
per cent, since this time last year and the stock is 
sold for the purpose of meeting the needs caused 
by this rapid growth. Dividends are assured and 
the investment is a safe one. Incorporated under 
the laws of Pennsylvania. Address for particu- 
lars, B.P., INTELLIGENCER Office. 





ANTED, IN A SMALL FAMILY, A NEAT 
middle-aged woman to assist with the house- 
hold duties, and care of an elderly lady. Address: 
M. T. Michener, 207 Beechwood Ave., Jenkin- 
town, Pa. 
ANTED—MOTHER’S HELPER FOR GER- 
mantown. A strong, competent woman to 
help in hoysehold duties, and care for children ; 
must be good sewer. Address: No. 79, this Office. 
WANTED—BY YOUNG LADY, POSITION 
as governess or mother’s helper. Would 
like to travel during the summer Address 
“MM,” Newtown Square, Pa. 


WANTED—BY A YOUNG LADY, HONOR- 

able position at summer hotel or in private 
family at once. Has had expericrice in teaching. 
Address: No. 80, this Office. 


ANTED—A YOUNG FRIEND AS MOTH- 

er’s helper ; to be a member of the family ; 

to assist mother in the care of two children. 

Location West Philadelphia and Buck Hill Falls. 
Address : No. 75, this Office. 


TRAVEL 


EUROPE. Select private party sailing June 20 
under leadership of Rev. G. F. Nason, Pastor Ist 
Presbyterian Church, Wilmington, Del Ten 
weeks $580. inclusive. Strictly first class. Few 
vacancies. 

TRAVEL UNIVERSITY, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Travel, recreation, education. Italy to England. 
Two months tour, $400 sails July 2. 


American Travel Club, Wilmington, Del. 
small parties. Tours from $250 to $580 
dent Travelers given valuable assistance. 


Select 
Indepen- 


BOARDING AND ROOMS. 


VACANCIES WITH BOARD AT 1904 GREEN 


St. Filtered Water. Phone. Table-board. 
ERMANENT and TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in Washington. 
Address Sarah R. Matthews and Sisters, 1827 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


ANTED—BY A LADY, FRIEND, BOARD 
on a farm during July and August; Friends’ 
family preferred; modern conveniences; no 
objections to one or two other adult boarders, 


| Address: Box 98, George School, Pa. 


OR RENT-—TWO THIRD STORY UNFUR- 

nished front rooms, “ communicating ”’ ; also 

one third story front room, furnished. N. E. Cor. 
12th and Diamond Streets, Philadelphia. 


Continued on page iii 


ELIZABETH BINDER 
MILLINER 


Bonnets, Turbans and 
Small Effects 


1734 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
Bell Phone, Poplar 4985 A. 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


Now that the warm weather seems to be here 
in earnest, the cold and gloom of the early weeks 
in Sixth month will soon be forgotten. Yet the 
opening of the season was not without its pleas- 


| ures at Buck Hill, as the following extracts from 


a private letter, thoughtfully forwarded us by an 
interested friend, will disclose : 


Buck HILL FALLS, 
~ Sixth Month 12th, 1907. 
My dear : 
Now that we are here we certainly 
are glad that we did not delay our coming to 
B. H. F. because of the backward season. I 
have been coming here ever since the Settle- 
ment started, and I have never seen the place 
look more beautiful nor found the surround- 
ings more delightful than right now during 
the past two weeks. The whole country side 
is one mass of new growth and bloom- the 
fresh, new green, and the birds everywhere. 
The air, while cool for the week after 5-29, has 
since been mild enough to make open fires 
frequently unnecessary, and even on the 
cooler days when steam heat in the Inn was 
grateful, the air nevertheless has had nothing 
of that penetrating chill that has been preva- 
lent in our damp Philadelphla climate. It 
really seems that this fine Pocono atr 
is dry and invigorating at all s« 
even on a rainy day, 
the cold. We have 
so general over tl 
share of bright an 
walked and driven 
with mut oO. ercoat rwret h ve h 
two delightful supper picnics up on Buck Hill 
above Margaret's Falls Many cottages are 
open and occupied, and there is an especially 
pleasant company of people at the Inn.” 


osphere 
isons, and 
does not feel 
had, in spite of all 


so that one 


the rain 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
The Pennsylvania Rail 


lroad announces that the 
summer schedule will go into effect Sixth month 
22nd. On that day the train leaving Broad Street 
Station at 9:06 A.M. will run through to Cresco. 
The Pocono Special will leave Philadelphia at 
1:02 P.M., running through to Cresco without 
change of cars. There will be an early morning 
train down from Cresco on Second-day morning 


BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


OOMS TO RENT IN IGLOO NUNA COT- 


tage at Buck Hill. Delightfully situated ; 
three minutes walk from Inn. Apply to Samuel 
S. Ash, Swarthmore, Pa., or Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


VACATION NOTE-PAPER 


Summer resort paper is not 
always quite up to the mark. 
Better “stock up” before leav- 
ing for the vacation—with 
paper that is sure to be right. 


Send us 35 cents, and we 
will mail a Box that will 
fill the bill. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


15th and Race Streets, Philadelphis 
WALTER H. JENKINS, 
Manager. 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 

To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum. 

To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub- 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
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Logan Trust Company of Philadelphia 


OFFICERS. 
Rowland Comley, 
President. 
Hugh Mcllvain, 
lst Vice-Prest. 
Richard S. Dewees 
2d Vice-Prest. 
Walter H. Lippincott, 
3rd Vice-Prest. 
William Bradway 
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Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 


Under care of Friends. Send for catalogue. 
George School, 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 


JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ School 


Green Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 


Under care Germantown Preparative Meeting 


Inspection invited at this time with view 
of entering pupils for 1907-08. 


Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, Principal. 
Telephone, G’ town 8947—A. 


Abington Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 


A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Suc- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good English 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars. 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 





SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


SWARTHMORE, PA. 


The new Catalogue, out the last of this month, 
will note an important change in the course of 
study required for graduation. This change will 
be partly in effect next year, and entirely so 
within two years. Its main feature is the addition 
of one year to the course. Send for Catalogue. 


NO. 1431 CHESTNUT STREET 


We Call for Deposits 


Capital, $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


Bunting, Solicitor. 
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Directors. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent 


Those having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Building, 140 North 
Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia. 


Friends’ Central School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


J. EUGENE BAKER, Principcl 
Circulars on application 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. One hundred feet 
above Long Island Sound. Remarkable health 
record. School advantages in home setting. Cer- 
tificate privilege at Cornell and Swarthmore, 
Board and tuition, $250. 


A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


The Gambridge Schoo! of Nursing 
TERM BEGINS THE FIRST MONDAY IN OCTOBER 


A School for the education and training of Nurses. 
Nine months preparatory studies and laboratory 
work. Three years. training in the various de 


partments of Nursing,—hospital, home and dis- 
trict, —under qualified teachers. Two months va- 


cation annually. Health of students carefully 
considered. Graduates are fitted for position in 

y field of Nursing. For Catalogue and full in- 
ain, address J. Augusta Briggs, Principal, 
Cambridge School of Nursing, 1000 Massachusetts 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


“LITERATURE FOR LITTLE FOLKS,”’ 
poems for children, compiled by Elizabeth Lloyd. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


“THE OLD RED SCHOOL HOUSE,”’ by Fliz 
abeth Lloyd. A book that boys and girls enjoy. 


Reduced to 50 cents, including postage. For sale 
by Friends’ Book Association. 













Printing that is worth what it costs. 


In the preparation of a booklet for any purpose the ideas of a 
practical printer, with taste and judgment, are indispensable. 
The combination of taste with the material elements result 
in the kind of printing that pays. 
samples of such work. 


27 and 29 SOUTH SEVENTH STREET, PHILA. Both Phones. 


We shall be glad to show 
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Established 1844. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


GOOD WORDS XXI. 


A simple life is one that shapes itself around some 
noble central purpose, putting away the things that 
hinder fulfillment. 

SPOKEN IN A FRIENDS’ MEETING. 


GRATITUDE. 
Do you give thanks for this, or that ?—No, God be thanked, 
I am not grateful 
In that cold, calculating way, with blessings ranked 
As one, two, three, and four,—that would be hateful! 
I only know that every day brings good above 
My poor deserving ; 
I only feel that on the road of life true Love 
Is leading me along and never swerving. 
Whatever turn the path may take to left or right, 
I think it follows 
The tracing of a wiser hand, through dark and light, 
Across the hills and in the shady hollows. 
Whatever gifts the hours bestow, or great or small, 
I would not measure 
As worth a certain price in praise, but take them all 
And use them all, with simple, heartfelt pleasure. 
For when we gladly eat our daily bread, we bless 
The hand that feeds us; 
And when we walk along life’s way in cheerfulness, 
Our very heart-beats praise the Love that leads us. 
—Henry Van Dyke, in The Outlook. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


A large number of alumni and friends of 
Swarthmore College attended the commencement 
exercises on Fourth-day, Sixth month 12th. The 
graduating class numbered 58, being among the 
largest ever put forth by the school. 

Gay colors and garlands of flowers decked the 
buildings for the occasion and the beautiful cam- 
pus presented a pleasing scene as visitors and stu- 
dents and the black-gowned graduates strolled 
about under the trees before the beginning of the 
program, renewing old acquaintanceships and bid- 
ding farewell to familiar haunts. 

At 10.30 o’clock the faculty, board of managers 
and graduates formed in line in front of Somerville 
Hall in academic costume and marched to the audi- 
torium in Parrish Hall. The president headed the 
procession with the speakers of the day, Isaac H. 
Clothier and Dean Thomas Frederick Crane. 

The Commencement address on ‘‘The Residuum 
of Liberal Education,’’ was delivered by Prof. 
Thomas Frederick Crane, Dean of the University 
Faculty of Cornell University. After a comparison 
of the old classical education with the modern 
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scientific and technical training, Dean Crane gave 
the following advice to the members of the grad- 
uating class. 

“‘T am convinced that the reason so many fail to 
rise above mediocrity is-the neglect after gradua- 
tion of persistent and systematic intellectual culti- 
vation. This is particularly true when the busi- 
ness or profession deals largely or exclusively with 
material things. It is true also of professions 
which deal with immaterial things: as teaching, 
the bar, and the pulpit. Indeed, I know of no pro- 
fession more apt to produce a narrow intellectual 
type than teaching. The constant intercourse with 
immature minds, the danger of undisputed author- 
ity and dogmatism, the mental weariness of in- 
struction, —all lead to routine and perfunctory labor. 

Fortunately, the remedy is near at hand, and 
consists in cultivating some of the fields of study, 
not professional, in which your college course has 
interested you. Although I have criticised the ex- 
pansion of the college curriculum, it does offer an 
infinitely wider range of interests than the curric- 
ulum of fifty years ago, and the freedom of elec- 
tion enables the student to consult his own tastes 
and inclinations. He must be dull, indeed, who 
graduates without a fondness for certain studies, 
or whose latent proclivities have not been awakened 
by the wealth of his opportunities. 

It may be a truism to say, that your intellectual 
success and happiness will consist in the pursuit 
after graduation of studies similar to those which 
you have prosecuted here, but pursued for no utili- 
tarian purpose, only for your own development and 
cultivation. I have hinted at the difficulties which 
will attend this study,—the sudden change of en- 
vironment, the lack of that stimulus which you 
have felt in the friendly rivalry of the class-room 
or debating society, the want of leisure, often even 
the difficulty of procuring the materials necessary 
for your studies; and many of you will be out of 
the reach of good libraries. Fortunately those dif- 
ficulties are not insuperable. Never has there been 
a time when the best literature of the world was so 
accessible to students in countless editions. Even 
the apparatus necessary for critical study is no 
longer costly. A Dante library which would afford 
materials for the study of years can be procured 
for a few dollars. Some of the sciences, notably 
geology and botany, can be pursued with delight 
and profit wherever the fields afford flowers and 
rocks. 
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I have always been greatly impressed by the ex- 
perience of the great Secretary of the Florentine 
Commonwealth; in his days of exile, life would 
have been unbearable but for his literary studies. 
He tells us how he spent his day in the supervision 
of labor on his farm or in the diversions of the 
chase. He always carried a book in his pocket, a 
Dante or a Petrarch or one of the minor Latin 
poets like Tibullus or Ovid, and reading them re- 
freshed the memory of his own youthful loves. 
When evening came he returned home to his study, 
laid aside his rustic garb and donned the courtly 
dress he had worn before kings; then becomingly 
dressed he entered, he says, the ancient courts of 
the men of olden times, where, welcomed by them 
he fed upon the only food for which he was born. 
There he was not ashamed to speak with them and 
ask them an account of their actions and they re- 
plied according to their courtesy. For four hours 
he felt no sorrow, all grief was forgotten, the fear 
of poverty and the dread of death vanished, so 
wholly was Machiavelli absorbed in the works of 
the mighty minds of classic days.’’ 

Joseph Wharton, chairman of the board of man- 
agers, who has spoken for the board at every com- 
mencement since 1883, was unable to be present, as 
he sailed the day before for Germany. His place 
was taken by Isaac H. Clothier, who used his ab- 
sent friend for his text. He paid a high tribute to 
Joseph Wharton’s character, and pointed to him as 
a living contradiction of Doctor Osler’s age limit 
theory. 

President Swain, who delivered the Baccalaur- 
eate address in Swarthmore Meeting-house the pre- 
ceding First-day, said these additional words to the 
seniors: 

‘‘It was my privilege to present on another occa- 
sion the special message which I had for this grad- 
uating class. What I have to do now is to say 
farewell to you personally,—in Dean Crane’s felic- 
itous phrase ‘to bid you Godspeed in a few words of 
solemn import.’ 

‘“*T cannot do better than to quote to you a para- 
graph from a letter recently received from Dr. 
Appleton which was written from Madrid, Spain. 
He says: ‘But I must not close this letter without 
returning in thought to the dear college and the 
friends I have left behind me. Remember me to them 
all and if occasion takes thee into class room ‘‘B’’ 
where I have passed so many pleasant hours, tell 
my students gathered there, from me, that it is 
the things of the spirit alone that endure.’ May 
these words of our absent colleague and teacher be 
burned into your memory to-day. They are words 
charmingly dignified and ennobled by the beauti- 
ful life of the gentleman and scholar who wrote 
them. Wealth, position, and power are well enough, 
and not to be despised when rightly used, but they 
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are blessings only when transmuted into the things 
of the spirit. The Bible truthfully tells us that the 
fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 

““To-day, at the end of four years of happy col- 
lege life, you represent an accumulation of energy, 
—physical, mental and spiritual,—which you can 
use for good or evil. You have it in your pow- 
er to choose your own way. As President Harri- 
son has said: ‘It is not so much the length of the 
step but the direction of it that counts.’ Your 
presence here to-day shows on the whole that your 
steps are in the right direction and in the direction 
that counts. Your instincts, training and tradi- 
tions place you on the side of righteousness. In 
the years to come, as you return to the scenes of 
your college career, may your heart-beats be as joy- 
ous and free as ever, may they be as truly sympa- 
thetic as they are to-day with all those things 
which you have found dear in your student life. 
With a maturer judgment, may you rejoice in all 
the high ideals of culture and character which 
have been held up to you by your teachers in col- 
lege and for the promotion of which Swarthmore 
was founded and is being strengthened and en- 
larged. 

‘‘Your alma mater expects you to make good 
friends, good neighbors, and good citizens. She 
expects you to give your influence to every right- 
eous cause and work. She expects you to fill with 
fidelity and efficiency every mission or place of 
trust to which your fellow-men may call you. In 
short, your alma mater expects you with each year 
to more fully exemplify in your own lives, by 
words and deeds to be seen and known of all men, 
that it is indeed the things of the spirit alone that 
endure. ”’ 

DEGREES, SCHOLARSHIPS, FELLOWSHIPS. 


Fifty pupils received the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. They were: 

Art.—Marietta L. Van de Verg, Flushing, N. Y. 

Biology.—Catherine E. Way, Rosalie M. Painter, 
Maude Kemmerer, Aida H. Preston, of Philadel- 
phia; Julia Y. Atkinson, Doylestown; Jeannette 
Curtis, New York; Edith M. Douglass, Asbury 
Park; Sara P. Godfrey, Roseland, N. J.; Benja- 
min S. Kline, Reading. 

Chemistry.—James N. Richardson, Philadelphia. 

Economics.—Ralph J. Baker, Joseph W. Keller, 
Philadelphia; Edwin A. Cottrell, Newport, R. L.; 
Spencer L. Cox, York; Ella C. Levis, Elkton, Md. 

Engineering.—Edwin P. Jones, Joseph S. Knight, 
William §S. Daniels, Philadelphia; Newlin T. 
Booth, Chester; Henry M. Fussell, Jr., Media; 
Samuel D. Heed, West Chester; Charles K. Hack- 
man, Womelsdorf. 

English.—Clementine G. Hulbert, Philadelphia; 
Lillian M. Pike, Media. 
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French.—Ada C.Graham, Elizabeth L. Verlenden, 
Mary Verlenden., Beatrice M. Victory, Philadel- 
phia; Katherine P. Green, Bartow, Fla.; Mabel C. 
Sullivan, Moorestown, N. J. 

German.—Edith V. Power, Philadelphia; Nellie 
G. Davidson, Milford, Del.; Mary E. Ogden, Lima; 
Helen H. Ridgway, Woodstown, N. J.; Alma E. 
Dickinson, Steelton; Mary L. Sproul, Chester. 

Greek.—Ethel H. Brewster, Chester. 

History.—Louise W. Horner, Concordville. 

Latin.—Howard L. Fussell, Media; Helen Price, 
Swarthmore; Phoebe E. Stradling, Oxford Valley; 
Mary W. Lawrence, Wabasha, Minn. 

Philosophy.—Anna F. T. Pettit, Philadelphia; 
Mary E, North, Atlantic City, N. J.; Harvey T. 
Satterthwaite, Trenton, N. J.; Edith S. Gibbs, 
Columbus, N. J.; Amos J. Peaslee, Carksboro, N. J. 

Physies.—William R. McDonough, Montclair, 
N. J. 

Public Speaking.—Rachel E. Love, Philadelphia. 

The degree of Bachelor of Science in Engineer- 
ing was bestowed upon the following: 

George Blyth, Francis W. D’Olier, Philadelphia; 
Frank K. Hyatt, Chester; Isaac G. Darlington, 
West Chester; Walter W. Carter, Aquetong; Wil- 
liam Hallock, Plainfield, N. J.; Dean Caldwell, Jr., 
Bethesda, Md. 

The following persons received the degree of 
Master of Arts for post-graduate work: 

Mathematics, Egbert J. Miles, Ross W. Marriott; 
Chemistry, Lawrence T. Sherwood, Percy R. Rob- 
erts; Biology, Samuel C. Palmer; Physics, Harold 
C. Sprague. 

The degree of Electrical Engineer was conferred 
upon Asa P. Way, an alumnus of the class of 1903. 

The Joshua Lippincott Fellowship, $450 per year, 
was awarded for the year 1907-08 to Samuel Cope- 
land Palmer, A. B. of the class of 1895. The 
Lucretia Mott Fellowship, which yields an ar- 
nual income of $525, was awarded for the year 
1907-08 to Jeannette Curtis. 

A Fellowship has been awarded by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago to Egbert J. Miles, who has been 
doing graduate work in Swarthmore College dur- 
ing the past year. 

A special Resident Fellowship, given by a friend 
of the college for the year 1907-08, in the depart- 
ment of German, has been granted to Margaret H. 
Taylor, B. L. class of 1902. 

The Deborah Fisher Wharton Scholarship, to a 
member of the Junior Class, has been divided for 
the year 1907-08 between Roy Linden Hill and Liz- 
zie Sykes James. 

The Samuel J. Underhill Scholarship, to a mem- 
ber of the Sophomore Class, has been divided for 
the year 1907-08 between Louis F. Coffin and Fred. 
W. Ely, while honorable mention is given to Edith 
B. Eachus, Mary J. Henry, and Thomas Jay Sproul. 
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The Anson Lapham Scholarship, to a member of 
the Freshman class has been awarded for 1907-08 
to Gurdon B. Jones, while honorable mention is 
given to Howard B. Colt, and Harriet White 
Sheppard. 

The Kolle Medal, by Otto F. Kolle, which bears 
the inscription, ‘‘Character, Influence, and Schol- 
arship,’’ was this year awarded to Amos Jenkins 
Peastee, of the class of 1907. 

A scholarship of $100, given annually toa grad- 
uate who desires to do advanced work at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, was awarded for the year 
1907-08 to Ralph Jackson Baker. 

Ethel H. Brewster and Helen Price were chosen 
last spring to membership in the Phi Beta Kappa, 
with the right to wear the key signifying excellence 
in scholarship. , 

In addition to Phi Beta Kappa, an Honor Society 
has been organized among the women students. 
Eligibility for election to this society is based 
upon Character, Loyalty to Swarthmore, and Schol- 
arship. A more detailed account of this society 
and the names of those elected to it will be given 
in the Commencement number of the College Bul- 
letin. 

The Class of 1907 presented to the college the 
sum of $200, such amount being the net proceeds 
from their Shakesperean play, given on Class Day 
evening. They desire that this gift be used as the 
nucleus of a fund for a clock and chimes to be 
placed in the new library building or for such other 
purpose as the class may approve. 

Friends of Sarah March Nowell, who was for 18 
years previous to June, 1906, librarian of the col- 
lege, presented a portrait of her, painted by her 
sister. It is to be hung in the new Carnegie li- 
brary upon the completion of the building. 

At the close of the exercises the class sang the 
college song, ‘‘Alma Mater.’’ President Swain, 
in commenting on this innovation, read a news- 
paper account of the first exercises, 35 years ago, 
in which the hope was expressed that some day the 
program would be enlivened in this manner. 


There is a compelling power in man that gives 
him no real happiness, no peace, no satisfaction, 
unless he is living up to his highest. Anything 
less than this breeds dissatisfaction. In other 
words, he must progress, must grow, must aspire, 
look onward and upward, if he would preserve 
himself from a tedious flatness. And, no matter 
how high he may climb, other heights will still 
towér above him, unfulfilled ideals will ever beck- 


on him on. 
—William D. Little. 


The great thing is to find our best self, and to 


seek to affirm nothing but that. 
—Matthew Arnold. 
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A VACATION WISH. 


I hope the song sparrow sings on your rose bush 
and that the cedar waxwing plumes himself and 
smooths his drab coat in some tree nearby; that 
the humming-bird buries his head in your trumpet- 
flower and perches where you can see his ruby 
throat; and that the scarlet tanager blazes some- 
where near, a marvel of color and shapely beauty. 
I trust that your nostrils are filled with the scent 
of sweet-brier and mountain-mint, that new mown 
hay sends up its fragrance for your delectation. I 
hope also that the garden yields you its best fruits 
and plenty of herbs for your service, and that you 
gather blackberries along the stone walls and in 
the corners of the fences. And with it al] that the 
good God gives you visions of his face with the 
dawn of the earliest morning, when everything is 
fresh and still, and calms you into quiet with the 
coming of every night. Each day may you think 
of your friends who love you, those here and 
those there, for places do not change the heart. 
How good the world is, the sky, the sun, the moon, 
the innumerable stars, ‘“‘singing as they shine,”’ 
the mountains, the valleys, the brooks running in 
the rocky places and in the meadows where they are 
‘“‘set in a frame of daisies.’’ Do you remember 
what quaint old Isaac Walton says? ‘‘God has two 
homes, one in heaven and one in a meek and 
thankful heart.’’ I am sure I should know one 
place to find Him if I could come where you are. 


GEO. A. WARBURTON. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 


DUTY OF FRIENDS IN REGARD TO 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS. II. 


[From Friends’ Quarterly Examiner for Fourth month 1907. } 


If I am to accept my friend the Editor’s invita- 
tion to contribute to this discussion, it can only be 
as a humble unit of the rank and file of our So- 
ciety, as distinguished from those leaders who are 
qualified either by study or by practical experi- 
ence to speak with authority, on at any rate some 
aspects of the question. How then do we stand, 
those of us who are waiting to follow, whenever 
our leaders are agreed as to the whither? 

In the first place we are sufficiently uneasy at 
the unfair way in which the good things of life are 
distributed. We cannot flatter ourselves that our 
own share in these benefits is due to us, in any 
sense in which a similar share is not due to thous- 
ands around us, to whom it does not come. It is 
not a case of selling that which we have and giv- 
ing it the poor. What we feel to be urgent is that 
our advantages should cease to be advantages by 
becoming the common property of the many. 

Let us take an obvious instance. We have per- 
haps watched at close quarters the piloting of a 
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delicate hand-fed baby through the first two or 
three years of its life. We have been thankful to 
be able to obtain and act upon the best advice with 
regard to diet, and with an infinitude of pains and 
supervision to ensure a measure of cleanness both 
in food and utensils. With all this, there has 
been no margin of safety, nothing superfluous, 
nothing that we could afford to give up, and we 
have felt absolutely justified in devoting just so 
much of our own and other peoples’ labour as was 
necessary to achieve the object in view. We 
would not surrender our position, but we recognize 
no fairness in the comparative advantageousness 
of it. 

Then again, although we are greatly divided as 
to the virtues and vices of competition, we are 
coming seriously to doubt whether the absolute 
necessaries of healthy existence are a suitable field 
for its exercise. We have many of us played at be- 
ing poor more or less seriously. We have fre- 
quented the shilling gallery rather than the half- 
guinea stall. We have striven for the attainment 
of some purpose which has drawn out all our: pow- 
ers. But there has been no question of the next 
meal, and we have no reason to suppose that its 
absence, whether actual or prospective, would have 
added anything to the value of our work. Have 
we any right to consider ourselves exceptional in 
this respect? 

If it be suggested that much of the work of the 
world is so monotonous or so disagreeable that it 
is only undertaken for the sake of daily bread, so- 
ciety is thereby put in the position of slave-driver 
with hunger for the whip. 

Have we any right to share, as we all do, in the 
produce of such unwilling service? Moreover, 
in the last resort, the incentive of primary needs 
breaks down. The gin-palace bears witness to the 
fact that man refuses to labour merely for food and 
shelter. 

We are increasingly conscious, too, of our ab- 
solute dependence upon the service of others for 
the supply of all our needs, from the lowest to the 
highest. We feel a growing sense of responsibil- 
ity for the conditions of all those who contribute 
to our well-being. We are learning to measure our 
claim to this service by our need of it to secure 
our own efficiency, rather than by our power to 
demand it, or, as we vaguely say, to pay for it. 
We despise luxury (though we cannot precisely de- 
fine it) because it hinders the flow of our activi- 
ties along the channels of service. The old ideas 
of independence, of paying one’s way and of hav- 
ing a right to what one can buy, may not be dead 
but at least they are dying. 

The social problem is no longer for us a matter 
of economies, mitigated by philanthrophy. The 
last ten years have seen a determined effort to bring 
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our religion into line with the facts of science, the 


facts of history, the facts of life. To a large ex- 
tent this effort has been crowned with success. 
The grave-clothes, or at best the antique trap- 
pings, have been removed, and we have found 
that the religion of Jesus is alive and is suited to 
our modern requirements. Individually we have 
made a great advance, but the conditions around 
us are the result of the laisser faire policy of the 
past. The next step must be to aim at such re-ar- 
rangement of our social life as shall make it a fit- 
ting expression of the true relationship of man to 
man. 

The Adult School in its more recent develop- 
ments and the Guilds of Help in various towns 
both aim in this direction. Cannot the Society of 
Friends as a whole rise to the needs of the situa- 
tion? We stand already for persistent devotion 
to apparently hopeless causes. We have never 
waited until victory was in sight before rais- 
ing our standard. We do not see the remedy, but 
the conditions are man-made, and the remedy will 
be found when we cease to tolerate the results. We 
have learned to regard every human life as partak- 
ing of the Divine, but there are many lives in 
which the Divine purpose appears to be wholly 
frustrated by the failure of our social organization. 
It is surely time that we made a combined stand 
against primary poverty—poverty that debars men 
and women from their birthright. 


HAROLD J. MORLAND. 


OUR REPRESENTATION AT THE HAGUE. 


If the size of the delegation and the eminence 
and varied accomplishments of the individual 
delegates themselves bea fair test, then, meas- 
ured by the men they send to the second inter- 
national Peace Conference, which assembles at 
the Dutch capital on the 15th of this month, the 
government of the United States and the Ameri- 
can people are more interested in universal peace 
and more desirous for its realization than any 
other government or people on earth. We send to 
the great international council two statesmen of 
ambassadorial rank,—one for many years the rec- 
ognized traditional head of the American bar, the 
other a statesman who with eminent success and 
delicacy represented us at Paris during the trying 
times of the Spanish war. Wealso send an ac- 
complished scholar-author-diplomat, a scholarly 
lawyer, a scientific, highly cultured soldier and 
sailor, and several expert attaches unusually well 
versed in not only the theory but the practice of 


international law. ; ‘ 
—Review of Reviews. 
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LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 


The Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends in 
England was held at London from Fifth month 
22d to 29th. All non-members of the various 
monthly meetings which constitute the Yearly 
Meeting, who desire to attend its business sessions, 
must present acceptable credentials to the Secre- 
tary. This was quite novel to an American 
Friend. Each day’s program began with a nine 
o’clock devotional meeting, which was followed at 
10 a.m., and 3 and 7 p.m., by sessions devoted to 
the annual deliberations of the Society. At meet- 
ings for the consideration of questions of vital and 
general import there was a full attendance of prob- 
ably over fifteen hundred. At other times the at- 
tendance was much smaller. The business was 
transacted with admirable method, the clerk effec- 
tually checked irrelevant discussion, and valuable 
time was saved by having printed in advance the 
minutes and reports to come before the meeting. 
Schedules announcing the time and purpose of all 
meetings were likewise distributed. A striking 
difference from our arrangement is the absence of 
the large First-day morning meeting for worship; 
the reason for which perhaps is, that many Friends 
leave London for the week-end and distribute 
themselves among outlying meetings. 

One of the most important sessions was that for 
a consideration of the state of the Society. Arnold 
Rowntree, of York, introduced the subject, by 
presenting statistics compiled from the triennial 
reports. He said in substance: One out of every 
five of our meetings has an average attendance of 
but ten. Many meetings only await the death of 
one or two members to be laid down. Comparing 
our total membership (18,677) with the number who 
have joined during the past year, we find that our 
rate of progress indicates that it takes fifty Friends 
one year to convince one Friend. Continuing, 
he said: Friends are zealous in public work, but 
unless they look better to the interests of the so- 
ciey, there will eventually be no Friends to exercise 
their energies in public service. Already there is 
a greater demand for them in the Adult Schools 
than can be filled. It is observed in the Adult 
Schools that the non-Friends are keenest that the 
Friends’ spirit and methods shall not die. Many 
young Friends give their choicest energies to 
Adult School work, drawn by the freedom of at- 
mosphere and reality of fellowship found there; 
the meetings for worship are losers by this. 

He said further, that the formal, silent meeting 
is but the shell of our system. The state of our 
ministry demands our most careful thought. We 


now at least appreciate the need for amore vital 
ministry; perhaps we can even say that we see 
progress in its dynamic influence. 
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Another speaker suggested the absence of real 
fellowship as a reason for the decline of our meet- 
ings. At present there is a great heart-hunger 
for a deep, vital religion of fellowship; in this we 
should find our opportunity. Perhaps the mid- 
week evening meeting for worship opens a way for 
us to lay our message before men. 

Dr. George Stanley Newman in most powerful 
and eloquent words continued the consideration of 
this theme. He said that ever since 1865 the So- 
ciety in England has been practically immovable 
(save in the memorable year following the Man- 
chester Conference, 1896). A stationary church is 
an anomaly. Why, then, do we remain in this im- 
movable state, and particularly in this time of spir- 
itual hunger? Surely the fault is ours. We must 
concentrate and co-operate to proclaim the Quaker 
message. But we must know, first, what that 
message is, and secondly, how it can best be pro- 
claimed. To Dr. Newman, the Quaker message 
testifies to the real presence of God in man; every 
man has that in him by which he comes into 
communion with God. The new life depends upon 
a new birth. The life, death, and spirit of Christ 
is the principle of regeneration. Jesus Christ re- 
veals the reality within us. Secondly, we can pro- 
claim the message only by a fresh, a living, a whole- 
hearted reconsecration to this ideal. Complacency 
must yield to self-sacrifice, head-guidance to 
heart-guidance. We must practice; life and reli- 
gion are one thing or they are nothing. 

An important minute of the Central Education 
Committee led to a general and lively discussion, 
which lasted *for an entire session. The com- 
mittee, ‘‘impressed with the grave importance of 
retaining opportunities for spiritual teaching in 
the schools and with the responsibility of the So- 
ciety of Friends with regard to the question, de- 
sires to suggest that the Yearly Meeting should 
make some pronouncement upon it.’” The debate 
revealed a sharp division of opinion as to the 
merits of the so-called ‘‘secular solution,’’ which 
proposes to eliminate definite religious teaching 
from the school curriculum. Perhaps a slight ma- 
jority were opposed to this ‘‘solution,’’ but several 
of the ablest educators among Friends very evi- 
dently favored it. 

Edward Grubb said: ‘‘The question turns only 
nominally on the teaching of the Bible; in reality 
it is a question of ecclesiastical power. If there 
is to be religious teaching in the state schools, it 
will be religion as interpreted by the Anglican 
Church. Religion would have perished long ago 
had it been dependent upon the state for its life. 
And always as the medium of spiritual teaching 
the personality of the teacher counts for far more 
than the text-book.’’ Ultimately the wise deci- 
sion was reached, that, owing to the ambiguous 
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use by many, of terms on which the whole ques- 
tion hinged, and the impossibility for those to 
whom the theme was new, to immediately grasp 
all the issues involved, the meeting was unquali- 
fied to pronounce upon it. 

In a carefully thought out paper, Amy Gardner 
presented the subject of ‘‘Our Responsibilities 
toward Social Questions,’’ to a large and concerned 
gathering. She said in part: ‘‘The function of the 
church is to make religion real. The one institution 
recognized by Jesus is the family. Does the church 
bring about for us this filial relation to God and 
brotherly relation to our neighbor? The whole so- 
cial situation would be altered if we could realize 
in our lives the needs of others. The vexed social 
problem remains very largely a question of char- 
acter and of personal responsibility. We need be- 
yond individual conscience, a social conscience. 
Finally it should be the function of the Christian 
Church to inspire its members with a passion for 
social service.”’ 

Seebohm Rowntree followed this outline of the 
ideal relation of the Church to social problems, 
with a paper abounding in practical suggestions 
for its realization in our Society. The discussion 
that followed revealed that many were longing 
that instead of protracted and abstract discussion 
there might be undertaken some concrete service 
to the needy; but on the other hand, it was deem- 
ed unwise to commit ourselves as a Society to a 
specific social program. 

While many of the interests of English Friends 
are far different from our own, yet the spirit in 
which they approach them is the same. 

J. BYRON DEACON. 


The Christian Church is at this moment en- 
gaged in this most perilous, but often necessary 
manoeuvre,—a change of base in the face of the 
enemy, and as a part of a grand forward move- 


ment. There is a call for courage at the front, 
but the question is at the communications. The 
line of communication, with the base in Infallible 
Scripture has been cut; the necessity is to estab- 
lish free and adequate communication with the 
ample supplies which are believed to exist in the 
religious nature of man, and in the spiritual re- 
alities of the universe. If this can be done in 
time, the advance against the strongholds of sin 
can go on; if not, there is sure to be disaster. It 
is to arrest this disaster that you are to put forth 
all your efforts. 

—S. M. Crothers, in the Atlantic. 


If we become strange to man, we shall also 
become strange to God; because man, of anything 
on earth, is most like God. 


—Evan' Roberts. 
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“INTERNATIONAL”? TEXT STUDY. 
1907. Lesson No. 26. Seventh month 7th. 


GOD FEEDS ISRAEL IN THE WILDERNESS. 


(OLDEN TEXT.—The bread of God is that which cometh 
down out of heaven, and giveth life unto the world.— 
John 6 :33. 


THE SCRIPTURE of the Lesson is Exodus 16: 1-15. 


After the crossing of the Red Sea the Israelites 
are represented as singing a song of triumph. 
Geikie says that this song was uttered first, in all 
probability, by a single voice, from some rock 
which lifted the reciter above the vast multi- 
tude between the hills and the sea, and that its 
refrain was caught up by the women and maidens 
of Israel, led by Miriam, the sister of Moses, and 
sung by them as they danced for joy. Bible stu- 
dents think that the refrain, 

‘*Sing ye to Jehovah, for he hath triumphed gloriously; 

The horse and his rider hath he thrown into the sea,’’ 
was sung at that time, and probably some crude 
version of the song as it is now given tous. But 
the literary style of the poem is in keeping with 
the Psalms, and there are references in it to two 
events that did not take place until long years 
after the crossing of the Red Sea: these are the 
melting away of the inhabitants of Canaan, after 
the Israelites had taken possession of the country; 
and the reference to the completion of the sanctu- 
ary, or temple. The song is of a high order of 
literary excellence, and might easily have been 
written by some great poet who was inspired by 
the history of his people. Then when the books 
that now make up the Bible were put together, 
this song, so dear to the hearts of the people, was 
inserted just after the event which it describes. 

From the Red Sea Moses led the Israelites into 
the wilderness of Shur; for three days they found 
no water, and by that time they had emptied the 
water skins they had brought with them. When 
they came to Marah, where they found water, 
they could not drink it because it was bitter. The 
people murmured against Moses and he turned to 
God for help. Jehovah showed hima tree or 
shrub growing near the stream, which made the 
water sweet when it was cast in. And there Je- 
hovah spoke through Moses to the people, telling 
them that if they would keep His commandments 
they should escape the diseases He had put upon 
the Egyptians. -From Marah they journeyed to 
Elim, where were twelve springs of water, and 
three-score and ten palm trees. Here they en- 
camped. What happened to them afterwards is 
told in our lesson. 

There is no substance known at the present 
time that exactly corresponds to the manna de- 
scribed in the Bible. Ebers, who visited the pen- 
insula of Sinai in 1871, found quantities of ‘‘man- 


na’’ adhering to the soft twigs of the tamarisks, 
and partly fallen beneath the trees. At six in the 
morning it was of the consistency of wax, but the 
sun’s rays soon melted it, and it disappeared in 
the earth. Another kind of manna said to be 
found in the desert of Sinai, is that yielded by the 
camel’s thorn, a small, spiny plant. The manna 
used as adrug comes froma different tree, the 
manna ash. More recent visitors have found a 
lichen which resembles the biblical manna. It 
first forms wrinkled and warted crusts on stones. 
As they get older the crusts separate and become 
rolled back; the loosened pieces are rolled about 
by the wind or washed along by the water and de- 
posited in great heaps, from which one man can 
gather in a day from eight to twelve pounds, in 
pieces varying in size from a pea toa_hazel-nut. 
In Asia, the manna lichen is used as a_ substitute 
for corn in years of famine, being ground in the 
same way and baked into a species of bread. 

Ebers thinks that the number of men fit for 
war, 600,000, given as that of the Hebrews at the 
Exodus, must have arisen from an error in copy- 
ing from some earlier manuscript. If there were 
600,000, men the entire number must have been at 
least 2,000,000. This would have madea population 
in Goshen denser than in the kingdom of Saxony. 
The whole area of Sinai is about 2,000 English 
square miles, and the supposed number of people 
would have covered it all over with a dense popu- 
lation. Then, the water supply could not possibly 
have met the demands of so many. Allowing ten 
hours aday for water drawing, a spring would 
have needed to yield 28 gallons a second to supply 
the human wants without reckoning those of the 
cattle. 

But our interest in the story of the Exodus does 
not depend upon the number of people involved. 
We are concerned rather with their trials and 
troubles, their murmurings and complainings, 
their desire to go back even to Egyptian slavery 
to escape from the hardships of their journey, and 
the manner in which Moses kept their faith in 
him as a leader because he kept his faith in 
Jehovah. 


TOPICS FOR ADULT CLASSES :—Manna. 
Poetry. Music and Dancing among the Hebrews. 


QUESTIONS FOR INTERMEDIATE CLASSES.—Why 
did the children of Israel murmur? What were the flesh- 
pots of Egypt? Describe the different kinds of manna. 
What are quails? Why do they sometimes come in large 
numbers? Trace upon the map the wanderings of the 
Israelites, 


Hebrew 


Something there is in man, some inner faculty 
of soul, which can be touched by the Divine, and 
which, when so touched, is responsive as the eye 
of man is responsive to the light. 

—Silvanus P. Thompson. 
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Address all -correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 22, 1907. 


THE FIRST WORLD PARLIAMENT. 


The far-sighted statesmanship of William Penn 
was nowhere more plainly shown than in his care- 
fully outlined plan of a world parliament, in which 
representatives of the nations of the earth were 
to come together and make laws for their mutual 
welfare. Prophets and poets have also had their 
dreams of ‘‘the parliament of man, the federation 
of the world.’’ That which was looked upona 
quarter of a century ago, by the great mass of 
mankind, as simply the vision of a dreamer, is 
now a reality, for the first parliament of the world 
is in session at The Hague, and all the civilized 
nations have appointed representatives thereto. 
The present gathering falls short of William 
Penn’s idea in one particular; it was called fora 
special occasion and may adjourn without any pro- 
vision for its re-assembling. But even if this 
should be the case there is little doubt that ina 
few years many international matters would need 
general consideration, and at the suggestion of 
some one of the nations another world’s parlia- 
ment would be summoned. 

The papers have a great deal to say about the 
impracticability of even considering disarmament 
at this time, and about the unreasonableness of 
the peace people who suggest such athing. Asa 
matter of fact, what the great majority of peace 
people would have asked the Conference to discuss 
is not disarmament, but a limitation of arma- 
ment, which is a very different thing. Even those 
who believe in fighting will agree hat tax- 
ation for military purposes is a very great burden 
upon the people of all civilized nations and that 
every reasonable effort should be made to keep it 
from growing heavier. But as soon asa nation 
feels itself a little behind in the race and builds a 
large battleship, another nation builds one a little 
larger; then a third nation thinks it necessary to 
build two big ships, and the burden grows heavier 
and heavier. It has been suggested that the Con- 
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ference consider whether the nations cannot agree 
that no one of them will spend more in a year for 
armaments than the average expenditure for the 
last five years. The present relative armament 
has been found sufficient to preserve the general 
peace of Europe for a quarter of a century; is 
there any reason why these nations should not 
agree to let well enough alone, and cease the 
worse than useless struggle to get ahead of one 
another in the matter of armaments? 

It ought to be very easy for the people of the 
United States to understand what a world federa- 
tion means. When our union was formed it was 
a confederation of states, each one of which had 
had its little army. In adopting the constitution, 
each state agreed to disband its army, though 
most of them retained a militia oragnization, and 
to submit all differences that might arise between 
states to a supreme court. It was several years 
after the United States Supreme Court was organ- 
ized before a single case came before it. But 
when there arose a dispute between one state and 
another, instead of going to war about it, or even 
talking of going to war, the matter was _ taken to 
the Supreme Court. Dozens of cases between 
states have been decided by this tribunal and no 
state has ever thought of resisting its decision, 
for this court has always been upheld by the pub- 
lic opinion of the United States. 

If, in the conference now in session at The 
Hague, the nations should agree to accept The 
Hague Tribunal as a court of last resort, and to 
refer to it all difficulties that could not be settled 
by diplomacy or arbitration, its decisions would 
become final also. We are already learning the 
powerful pressure that is exerted on one nation 
by what the people of other nations think. With 
a world parliament, there would be no need ofa 
world army to enforce the decrees of a world 
court, for we are now so closely bound together by 
the bonds of business and brotherhood, that no 
nation could afford to defy the public opinion of 
the other nations. 

Individually we should continue to preach the 
gospel of peace until all men have arrived at the 
condition described by George Fox, in which the 
desire to fight no longer exists. Butas we have 
not yet reached the time when the average man 
believes that war is never necessary, our present 
duty is to aid in perfecting the machinery of 
peace, until it becomes easier to settle difficulties 
in the court-room than on the battlefield. 


If a man is unhappy, remember that his unhap- 
piness is his own fault; for God has made all men 
to be happy, to be free from perturbations. 


— Epictetus. 
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THE SCHOOL AT GEORGE SCHOOL. PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Among the assured instructors and lecturers 
for the Friends’ School for Religious and Social 
Study, in addition to our own forceful people, are 
Dr. McGiffert, of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; Dr. William Forbush, the celebrated 
‘‘boy specialist,’’ of Detroit, Mich.; and Dr. Ru- 
fus M. Jones, of Haverford College. 

It is almost certain that Dr. Herbert Wood, of 
England, one of the best known authorities on 
New Testament history and literature among the 
English Friends, will be with us for the entire 
two weeks. American students at Woodbrooke 
were especially delighted with him, not only for 
his broad scholarship, but for his captivating so- 
cial qualities. Dr. Wood is soon to be married, 
and if he visits America will bring his bride with 
him. 

The school will begin at the George School 
with a lecture the evening of Eighth month 31st, 
and will close the forenoon of Ninth month 13th. 
Each week-day, beginning with Ninth month 
2nd, will have three class periods of 50 minutes 
each, with ten minutes intermission between each 
period. Morning devotional meetings will be held 
at 9.40. The afternoons will be left open for the 
social features of the school. There will be a lec- 
ture every evening. 

It will cost but $15 to spend two weeks at 
George School, including board, lodging and the 
privileges of the school. First-day schools and 
Young Friends’ Associations should be repre- 
sented. 

A monthly meeting near Philadelphia will pay 
one-third of the expenses of any teacher in its 
First-day school who will attend the school. This 
is a suggestion for other meetings, schools and 
associations. Such a proposition would make it 
possible for students to live at the George School 
for two weeks as cheaply as they can stay at 
home. 

Prospective students should register early. Send 
names and addresses at once to Henry W. Wilbur, 
140 North 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Announcement of new features and definite de- 
tails for the school will be made every week in 
the Intelligencer and literature will soon be ready 
for circulation. 


These periodical disturbances in the religious 
world are not without good results. They extend 
to every remote parish and give to people whose 
‘ intellects are stagnant something to think about. 
It is said that the contest over Essays and Re- 
views a generation ago in England added several 
years to the active life of country clergymen. 

—Christian Register. 


Prairie Grove Quarterly Meeting of Friends was 
held at Prairie Grove, near Winfield, lowa, Sixth 
month 1, 1907. The meeting of ministers and eld- 
ers convened at 9.30 a.m. Owing to heavy rains 
the day previous, some Friends from a distance 
were prevented from attending. The queries read 
and answers prepared gave evidence that although 
few in numbers there still glows a spark of that 
same light which illuminates and leads to heroic 
acts and noble deeds. We were favored with the 
company of our much esteemed friends, Abel Mills 
and Elizabeth, his wife, from Putnam Co., IIL; 
Thos. E. Hogue, of West Liberty, Iowa; Ruth 
Edsall and son Emmer, Elizabeth Woodard and 
Kersey Packer, of Marietta, Iowa. 

Evidence of divine qualification was apparent 
and the spoken word by Abel and Thomas came 
from the right source and was very acceptable. 
First-day was an ideal June day, the house at the 
11 o’clock meeting was comfortably filled. Abel 
certainly was divinely favored and gave us much 
food for reflection. Thomas Hogue read an excel- 
lent production and those who listened felt that a 
divine power was in it and through it. 

The First-day school conference in the afternoon 
was well attended, the house being packed, with 
many outside who could not gain admission. The 
program consisted of recitations and exercises by 
the children and selections and recitations by the 
older ones, with two excellent papers, one on Cour- 
age, written by Elizabeth H. Coale, of Illinois. 

In the evening the Young Peoples’ Society held 
a very interesting session: The topic ‘‘Sympathy,”’ 
was well defined by three carefully prepared pa- 
pers by Esther Hamilton, Louis Hanly, and Mary 
B. Vansyoc, after which others responded with 
talks, recitations, and selections, interspersed with 
singing. 

Thus ended a busy and profitable day, well spent, 
full of interest and uplift, while the company and 
labors of our visiting friends were much appre- 
ciated and enjoyed. 

Seventh-day was the seventy-eighth birthday of 
our valued friend, Abel Mills, which I hope may 
be an oasis to him as it surely was to us. 

THEODORE RUSSELL. 


A belief which is not incorporated into life, 
into conduct, is either insincere, or else it lacks 
significance, a mere cobweb, a will-o’-the-wisp, a 
speculation without dignity or worth. 


—C. Hanford Henderson. 
In Children of Good Fortune. 


Affliction is a thing which depends on the will. 
‘ —Epictetus. 
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BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
[Held near Salem, Ind. ] 


On a day in Fifth month, 1907, and for a number 
of days previous to that particular day, the writer, 
who is classed in that harsh designation of the 
Society, an ‘‘Isolated Friend,’’ was possessed of an 
idea, which he could not throw off, to make a visit 
to a certain Friendly settlement, which might, 
with all propriety be classed an isolated Friendly 
settlement, for the reason that it is located within 
the natural geographical and railroad limits of one 
yearly meeting, and yet is a very active part of 
another yearly meeting, very far removed, which 
makes the frequent attendance of the yearly and 
other quarterlies almost a burden. Is this right? 

A bright young man, with a clear eye and a clean 
cut expression in his face, which evidenced a 
wholesome condition in his surroundings, met me 
at the station, in a rich valley, at a town com- 
posed of some 2,000 people. We were soon seated 
in a comfortable buggy, behind a good ‘‘stepper,’’ 
in which the young man took just pride, and made 
our way into the country, some three miles, over 
excellent roads between rich, well cared for farms, 
burdened with heavy crops, fine stock, large barns 
and comfortable homes, to my objective point, the 
residence of a dear old friend, whose gentle, lov- 
ing wife met me at the gate, and ushered me into 
the house, where sat her husband (in physical 
darkness, having been deprived of his eyesight) 
awaiting my coming, of which due notice had been 
sent by ‘‘long distance.’’ He immediately arose 
in all his quiet, forceful dignity and a warm, firm 
clasp of the hand and expressions of joy at my 
coming, satisfied me that my visit was opportune, 
and that I was indeed a welcome guest. As we 
three stood for a few moments after the first greet- 
ing, silently enjoying the meeting, to me the whole 
room seemed filled with a new life and a firm ba- 
sis on which to push forward into the future. 
Later in the evening, they told me that ‘‘Confer- 
ence’’ would hold a meeting that evening, and that 
it might be pleasant for me to attend, but this 
hungry individual had waited all too long for the 
quiet communion and talk, which he was enjoying 
with this friend, who was seeing most clearly and 
intelligently with his mental and spiritual eyes, of 
which faculties he was in full possession, to even 
for that evening forego the benefit.of the mes- 
sages which his friend was giving to him, to 
think of attending any other meeting at that time. 

This Friend, having all his life devoted his time 
and energies to filling his mental store house with 
useful knowledge, is now able to draw therefrom 
rich gems, clothed in the Christ spirit and give 
them to his less informed friends, who are thereby 
directed in a way to close this life with pleasure to 
themselves and real helpfulness to all those who 
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may have the gratification of coming under his in- 


fluence: 

Seventh-day morning the regular quarterly meet- 
ing was held, at an old fashioned, new white 
meeting house, with comfortable seats, good light, 
located in a most delightful wooded lot, surrounded 
by green grass and noble old oaks, through whose 
branches the sighing of the winds, never ceasing, 
chanted a requiem to the departed souls whose re- 
mains are carefully laid to rest in the well-kept 
graveyard near by. Such a place for a meeting, 
and a Friends’ meeting! One could but feel the 
presence of that uplifting power, who pervades 
and animates all nature, and can be experienced by 
any willing seeker after the truth. 

The meeting for worship, preceding the business 
meeting, was the occasion for several messages, 
which seemed to be filled with the spirit, and when 
my friend arose, and suggested that it might be a 
suitable time to proceed to business, I could but 
feel that truly the Father’s presence was felt by 
all, and that only good could come from such a 
gathering. 

A number of visiting friends and representatives 
were present from other meetings, and while the 
clerk was making the proper minute, I was much 
surprised to hear my friend suggest that my name 
be noted, as one of the visiting Friends. Then and 
not before did I realize that I was not at my own 
quarterly meeting and was experiencing my .first 
visit to a business meeting of another jurisdiction; 
and I was to some extent made to realize, during 
the discussion as to whether or not it were proper, 
how real Friends who sit in the gallery may suf- 
fer, and I must admit, that the experience was 
quite novel, and the thought was forced upon my 
mind, shall I permit such a minute? Then I reflect- 
ed, that possibly it might not do any harm to the 
meeting, and might in some manner be a help to 
me, so I remained quiet. 

First-day morning we attended areal, live First- 
day school, and in fact, all their meetings are alive 
to the work, and each individual seems to have 
taken upon himself the duty of making himself 
directly interested and responsible for each meet- 
ing. 

The lesson for the day was taken up with en- 
thusiasm and a feeling of spiritual thought and in- 
terest. In the class, I was invited to join the dis- 
cussion, which took the direction of faith, or, per- 
haps our lack of faith, being responsible for a 
great deal of our doubts and fears. The hour and 
a half given to the work of the First-day school 
was all too short. The morning meeting for wor- 
ship was one of profit to all, and those who had 
messages to deliver seemed to be imbued with that 
spirit and power which sometimes comes to those 
who have had an insight of that inner light, re- 
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vealed by the Father direct to their innermost 
souls. The thought, ‘“‘If a man die, shall he live 
again?’’ was forcibly placed before the meeting, 
and in such simple language, that the most*doubt- 
ing and youngest of us could not misunderstand. 

Then came one of the features of this day’s 
gathering. All the good wives and sweethearts 
had brought substantial baskets well filled with 
the excellent things, products of this rich com- 
munity, for the physical man. Tables were 
spread upon the green grass, under the swinging 
boughs of the graceful trees surrounding the 
meeting house, and for an hour or more, friends 
mingled in that delightful atmosphere, which had 
created a good appetite, and there were fed on 
this occasion some 1,500 or more people, who had 
come to enjoy the meeting, to be with old friends, 
rub elbows and renew conditions, which had been 
for a short space interrupted by the physical bus- 
iness of life. 

The afternoon meeting was another uplift, and 
it seemed to me that we were all more closely 
united with a common thought for bettering our 
condition. The social hour seemed to make one and 
all feel that his neighbor was indeed his brother, 
and we were reminded that our faith must be 
placed in the Father, ever clinging to the ‘‘ Rock of 
Ages cleft for us;’’with every thought and action 
guided by that Light, which will safely land us in 
a peaceful harbor, where all shall find rest. 

The day was perfect, and one could but feel that 
it were well to be able to mingle with the people 
of such a community, and to bring away some of 
the rich blessings, which they enjoy. They 
are God-fearing, and mindful of His generosity, 
and willing workers in His vineyard. Their 
ancestors, many of them, were slave holders in the 
Carolinas, and when they became convinced, 
through that Light which has been their guiding 
star, that such praetices were wrong, they willing- 
ly made the sacrifice, and attempted to set their 
slaves free, which was not permitted in the South- 
ern States. They thereupon moved to a free state 
and there gave their slaves their liberty, and 
established in this new state a new home, a new 
life, a new energy. From such characters it is not 
to be wondered that they have been so prospered 
physically, mentally and spiritually, and that they 
so willingly give their time and mind to maintain- 
ing this active, wide-awake, Friendly settlement 
and Friends’ meeting, far-away from the beaten 
line of travel. 


With many regrets, and longings for such an at- 


mosphere to dwell in, I returned to brick and mor- 
tar and noisy streets, to again take up the humdrum 
of a busy city life, resolved if the opportu- 
nity ever present editself, to visit again this whole- 
some people. P. 5. GC. 
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DUBLIN YEARLY MEETING. 
BUSINESS SESSIONS. 

The Yearly Meeting opened on Second-day, with 
a time of devotion, during which the voice of 
prayer was heard. Minutes were read on behalf 
of the visiting Friends present. To all of these 
Friends a cordial and hearty welcome was accord- 
ed in no formal manner. Much satisfaction was 
expressed that by the presence of Wm. C. Allen 
and wife with minutes, the long silence between 
Philadelphia and Dublin had been at last broken, 
it being suggested that our Society had suffered 
more, perhaps, from coldness and letting little dif- 
ferences separate meeting from meeting, and 
Friend from Friend, than from any other cause. 

The Epistle from London Yearly Meeting was 
read. A summary of the contents of the Epistles 
received from different meetings on the American 
Continent, prepared by the Yearly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, was read. The Meetings from which let- 
ters have been received are New England, Balti- 
more, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, 
Western, Iowa, Canada, Kansas, Wilmington, Cal- 
ifornia. A clause in the Baltimore Epistle stated, 
‘‘in view of the fact that some Yearly Meetings 
have ceased to read, except in brief extracts, the 
Epistles annually addressed to them, we have con- 
cluded to present the subject of inter-Yearly Meet- 
ing correspondence before the next Five Years 
Meeting, in the hope that that body will take the 
subject into consideration, and that it will recom- 
mend some modification or change which will 
make such correspondence better adapted to pres- 
ent needs and conditions.’’ Much interest was 
taken by the Meeting in the summary, and the 
present plan seemed to be considered an improve- 
ment on the former way of reading each Epistle. 
It was felt to be of the utmost importance that the 
different bodies of Friends throughout the world 
should be brought into closer touch with each 
other, holding in common the principles for the 
maintenance of which they exist. 

Letters from the General Meeting of Australia 
and Auckland Two Months Meeting were read. 

At the afternoon session the representatives 
recommended the reappointment of William Fred- 
erick Bewley as Clerk, and Samuel A. Bell and 
Edgar A. Pim as Assistant Clerks; also of Sarah 
R. Barcroft as Clerk of the Women’s Meeting, and 
Annie H. Waring and Annie Roberts as Assistants. 

The summarizing of the American Epistles for 
next year was referred to a committee to be ap- 
pointed by Ulster Quarterly Meeting. 

The invitation to appoint fraternal delegates to 
the next Five Years Meeting of Friends, to be 
held at Richmond, Ind., in Tenth month next, 
partly considered last year, was again brought for- 
ward, The Clerk pointed out that a good deal 
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depended on what was understood by the term fra- 
ternal delegate. The fear had been expressed that 
if delegates were sent it might involve this Yearly 
Meeting in some responsibility for the decisions 
of the Conference. But Friends in America had 
clearly stated that while such delegates would be 
invited to share in the proceedings, the Meeting 
they represented would in no sense be committed 
to any of the decisions. Edwin Squire saw no rea- 
son to alter the opinion formed some time ago, 
that nothing but good could come from our loving 
intercourse with our brethren anywhere. He 
hoped the Meeting would very heartily accede to 
the request and send delegates. Charles E. Jacob 
agreed, believing it would be helpful both to us 
and to our Friends across the Atlantic. Henry 
John Allen felt the strength of the ties binding us 
to the large bodies of Friends in America, and not 
such as should be lightly disturbed. While there 
are minor differences between us, both they and we 
have the same object in view, and in their way 
they are doing work which we seem unable to do, 
at least to the same extent as they, viz., bringing 
in numbers to the Lord Jesus Christ. We should 
not lose the opportunity of being brought into close 
connection, and possibly receiving help from them. 
We cannot afford, on account of slight differences, 
to hold ourselves aloof from them. Joseph C. 
Marsh agreed, and thought three delegates would 
be sufficient, one from each Quarterly Meeting. 
Very many Friends expressed themselves in favor 
of appointing delegates, and the Meeting decided 
cordially to accept the invitation. A committee 
of selection was appointed, who afterwards 
brought in the names of William Frederick Bew- 
ley, Sarah R. Barcroft, Henry John Allen, Arthur 
Pim, and Samuel Henry Newsom. These were ap- 
pointed. 

Letters from Friends’ mission stations in Mad- 
agascar and Pemba were read. 

On Third-day morning letters from Friends’ mis- 
sion stations in India and at Brumana (Syria) were 
read; also a minute on behalf of Arthur B. and 
Edna Chilson (of Friends’ Africa Industrial Mis- 
sion), from Kansas, to whom a cordial welcome 
was extended. 

The Meeting then settled down to the consider- 
ation of the state of the Society, the Epistle from 
London Yearly Meeting having previously been 
read for the second time. Jonathan Haughton con- 
sidered the state of affairs disclosed by the statis- 
tics of births, deaths, and marriages very unsatis- 
factory. In Dublin Monthly Meeting there were 
five births during the year and sixteen deaths. 
If that went on, where would Dublin Monthly 
Meeting be in a short time? 
that young men in looking towards matrimony 
had become too cautious. They waited too long 











It appeared to him | 


till business got better, perhaps till someone left 
them a legacy; if some in the meeting waited 
much longer, they would end by never marrying 
at all.” There were few love matches now, appar- 
ently; there were more‘‘ marriages of convenience.’’ 
Sinton Douglas pointed out that the few births re- 
corded in Dublin was partly owing to the fact 
that children, only one of whose parents was a 
Friend, were not reckoned as members. Stephen 
Richardson, deputed by Ulster Quarterly Meeting 
to report for them, divided the subject under four 
heads: (1) attendance, (2) ministry, (3) spiritual 
state, and (4) results. Of twelve meetings, five re- 
ported a decrease in attendance; in two meet- 
ings only one-third of the membership attend. A 
great variety of gifts are exercised in many of 
the meetings; the Lord’s presence is felt, and the 
great truths of the forgiveness of sins through the 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, with many others, are 
preached to edification. Courage may be taken 
from the signs of life amongst the members, es- 
pecially from the establishment of several branches 
of the Young Friends’ Association. 

Edna Chilson, from British East Africa, rose 
and sang clearly and distinctly, a hymn with the 
chorus— 

‘*‘Just to go where He wants me to go, 
Or be still, when He whispers to me; 


Just to say what He wants me to say, 
Just to be what He wants me to be.”’ 


(To be continued.) 


ECONOMIC UNITY. 
I would disclaim any intention of leading up to 


a ‘‘grand panacea.’’ The universal cure-all idea 
has been very much overworked. It may be that 
to abolish all possible grounds of disagreement 
between people would mean the end of all prog- 
ress. Up toacertain point, differences are our 
salvation from deadly monotony and stagnation. 
They have been known to occur even in the 
sacred precincts of the family, in the church, in 
social life, and in our civic relations; yet all these 
institutions most unreasonably survive and jog 
along. There will always be crabs in the sea; but 
the sea rolls on. The business world is not ina 
hopelessly doomed class by itself, by reason of 
being subject to jars, and having its own peculiar 
conflicts of interests and desires. It is but one part 
of the common experience of life. Because prog- 
ress still involves too much friction, and perfec- 
tion is remote, it is no sign that everything is 
going to smash. As Graham Taylor pithily states 
it, if the industrial classes cannot get along to- 
gether, neither can they get along apart. The 
high church of Economic Law allows no such 


divorce. 
—Hayes Robbins, in the Atlantic. 
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TO THE CLASS OF 1907, SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE. 


I. 


Still they come to us, true lads and lasses, 
As the years and the seasons renew; 
Yet some of our gladness passes; 
Friends of Nineteen-Seven, with you. 
Though you vanish like sunlight on water, 
Yet your memory shall live with us long 
Who cheered us, each son and fair daughter, 
With friendship, with dream and with song. 
Il. 
With friendship and dream from these portals 
You pass on the river of life 
Far echoing with names of immortals 
Who triumphed o’er trouble and strife. 
O still as you fare on that river 
And float on the far-winding stream, 
You will love and remember forever 
Old friendship and music and dream. 


Ill. 


At Swarthmore they never can perish— 
Our visions of light and of truth— 
Their charm and their beauty we cherish 
In this home of perpetual youth. 
Of our work we are seldom aweary, 
Nor oft does the pathway seem long, 
Where the days are made blithesome and cheery 
With friendship, with dream and with song. 
IV. 
The light and the lore of the ages, 
They live for us still through the years; 
Still live the old minstrels’ great pages, 
Still speak the great prophets and seers. 
How beauteous is Learning, here blended 
With magical memories that seem 
To make all our college years splendid 
With friendship and music and dream! 


V. 


O friends, the old earth is adorning 
Herself with the mantle of June, 
Aglow with the ichor of morning 
Once more is her spirit atune; 
For earth growing weary and olden 
Wakes to hope and to hunger supreme, 
She needs youthful hearts that are golden 
With friendship and music and dream. 
VI. 


And you who go forth on the morrow, 
Courageous and cheerful and strong, 
Will banish the earth’s ancient sorrow 
With your friendship, your dream and your song. 
Still they come to us, true lads and lasses, 
As the years and the seasons renew, 
Yet some of our gladness passes, 
Friends of Nineteen-Seven, with you. 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYEs. 


BIRTHS. 


BALLINGER.—At Moorestown, N. J., Third month 25th, 
1907, to David L. and Elizabeth H. Ballinger, a son whose 
name is Clarence D. Ballinger. 

BORTON.—At Woodstown,N. J., Fourth month 30th, 1907, to 
Lydia Ware, and William Borton, a daughter who is named 
Sarah Virginia. 
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GARLOCK.—At Mt Kisco, N. Y., on Seventh day, Sixth 
month 8th, 1907, to Daniel and Grace Anna Garlock, a daugh- 
ter, who is named Gladys Garlock. 

SEEKINS.—At Riverside Hospital, Fifth month 8th, 1907, 
to DeWitt Guy and Cynthia E. Seekins (nee Brown), a 
daughter, who is named Vera Gladys. 

WHARTON.—At Frenchtown N. J., on Fourth month 
13th, 1907, to George M. and Lydia R. (Walton) Wharton, 
a daughter, whose name is Margaret Elizabeth Wharton. 

WILLITS.—At Glen Cove, Long Island, Fifth month 
30th, 1907, to James and Anna Valentine Willits, a son, 
whose name is James, Jr. 





MARRIAGES. 


UNDERHILL—MATTHEW.—In Brooklyn, Third day, 6th 
month 18th, 1907, Ralph I., son of Charles F. and Rachel W. 
Underhill and Marion D., daughter of Robert and Christine 
D. Matthew, of St. John, N. B. ; 


DEATHS. 


BAILY.—At her home wear Waynesville Ohio, Fifth 
month 30th, 1907, Mary Baily, daughter of John and 
Elizabeth Linton Satterthwaite (formerly of Bucks Co., 
Pa.) She was born Sixth month 29th, 1817. Had she 
lived one month longer she would have been ninety years 
old. She sank gently to rest, in the full possession of 
all her faculties, perfectly conscious to the last, and able 
to express her wishes. 

She married Emmor Baily, son of Emmor and Elizabeth 
Hayes Baily, Twelfth month 2nd, 1840. To 
born six children, four of whom are living. 
widow for more than twenty-eight years. (Prov. 21: 27). 

She was always a member of Miami Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, and few there be who ever visited that meet- 
ing who do not remember her beautiful hospitality. A 
woman of strong mind and excellent judgment she was a 
valued and much loved member of Indiana Yearly Meet- 
ing, always taking an active part in the deliberations and 
proceedings of the various meetings, until incapacitated by 
a severe railroad accident a number of years ago. But 
her strong mind and retentive memory with her sweet 
spirit, and keen appreciation of the humorous, made her 
room anything but a gloomy place. She was for many 
years a great sufferer, but witha liberal education for 
those days, and always a diligent reader, ever taking a 
great interest in both national and lozal affairs, she was 
well posted, and retained her wonderful faculties to the 
very last—a good exponent of the theory that the antidote 
to old age is hospitality to new ideas. 

‘*She rests from her labors and her works do follow her.’’ 


BIRD.—At his home in Santa Barbara, Cal., Sixth 
month 3d, 1907, Dr. O. B. Bird, formerly of German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa., in the 63d year of his age. Al- 
though not a member among Friends, he often attended 
their meetings with his wife, who is a member. He 
greatly admired Friends’ principles and highly approved 
of the free gospel ministry. He wasa deep student of 
religion and broad and liberal in his views. He believed 
as Browning says, ‘‘That a hand like this hand shall 
throw open the gates of new life to thee!’’ 

His Presbyterian minister, who called on him five days 
before he died, told his wife that he had never in his life 
met any one who talked in such an easy manner as Dr. 
Bird did about entering ‘‘the new life,’’ and with such 
bright, trustful anticipation of what that life would be. 
He talked freely with his wife and daughter about going 
and was glad to be released from his intense 


them were 
She wasa 


suffering. 
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He had been in declining health two years, with diabetes 
and rheumatism, but attended to business and home gar- 
dening until three weeks before he died. A carbuncle, 
which covered the back of his head and neck, ended his 
life. He passed away so happily and peacefully, like a 
tired child going to sleep. 

BLACKBURN.—On Sixth month 8th, 1907, near Fisher- 
town, Bedford County, Pa. of spinal meningitis, Helen Mar- 
garet, daughter of, Jason and Hannah H. Blackburn, aged 
six years, ten months, and twenty-two days. 

CAMPBELL.—At 202 S. 43d Street, Philadelphia, on Fifth 
month 23d, 1907, Sanford P. Campell, aged 68 years; a mem- 
ber of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

FELL.—In Philadelphia, Pa., on First day, Sixth month 
2d, 1907, Emily V. Fell, wife of the late Charles H. Fell. In- 
terment at Wrightstown. 


JAMES—At the home of her son-in-law, Joshua R. John- 
son, Jr., 1409 N. Seventeenth St. Philadelphia, Fifth month 
12th, 1907, Lydia A., widow of William H. James; a member 
of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

HALL—On Fifth month 15th, 1907, at her home, 1804 Ven- 
ango St, Philadelphia, Sarah Hall, widow of Henry Hall, 
aged 77 years; a member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. 

PANCOAST.—In Philadelphia Fifth Month 20th, 1907, Mary 
S. Pancoast, aged 85 years. She was well known and widely 
beloved as the ‘‘ Sister Mary’’ of John Jackson’s School at 
Sharon. Inher later years she was an active and useful 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

PAXSON.—On Fifth month 2nd, 1907, at his home in 
Newtown, Pa., Dr John Paxson, only surviving child of the 
late Samuel H. and Sarah Richardson Paxson, of Middletown 
Township near Langhorne. He is survived by a widow who 
was Tacie Long. Dr. Paxson was 66 years of age and since 
his graduation from the University of Pennsylvania has been 
a faithful, constant and sympathetic physician. Loving trib- 
ute was paid to his life by Evan T. Worthington, Dr. B 
Franklin Haines and Elizabeth G. Stapler, who spoke at his 
funeral in Langhorne. 


SNOWDEN.—At her home, Sandy Spring, Maryland, on 
Fifth month 21st, 1907, Henrietta Snowden, in her 79th year; 
a daughter of the late William Henry Stabler, and a life-long 
member of Sandy Spring Monthly Meeting. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The London Advertiser, Ontario, in a report of the 
sixth annual convention of the Lobo Township Sunday 
School Associatior, held Sixth month 4th, says: 

‘‘Mr. R. Barclay Spicer, of Philadelphia, addressed 
the convention very acceptably in the evening on the sub- 
ject of ‘The Influence of Education on the Religious Revi- 
val.’ Some of the thoughts expressed were: ‘The time 
appears to be ripe for a revival of religious interest and 
many are looking for a great evangelist to lead in this 
movement. It is time that education should be directly 
applied to religious life. We are not to tear down the 
foundations, but are to work on the superstructures. 
There is no change in the old religion of Jesus Christ. 
We are to work not only for our own time but for the 
future by giving the child the attention due him to lead 
him upward along the lines of development, into a child 
of God. No life is so well worth living as the religious 
life. We are beginning to reach out for the child before 
he has become demoralized with sin, and are taking 
thought for the coming generation by giving prominent 
place to religious education.’’ 


[Sixth month 22, 1907. 


The General Conference Committee for the Advance- 
ment of Friends’ Principles will hold a meeting in the Park 
View Hotel, Asbury Park, N. J., Sixth month 29th, at 
one o’clock, p.m. Members of the committee are urged 
to attend this meeting. 

R. BARCLAY SPICER, Chairman. 


A meeting of the Fairhill Friends’ Association in Fair- 
hill Friends’ Meeting-house, Germantown avenue and Cam- 
bria street, Philadelphia will be held Sixth-day evening, 
Sixth month 28th at 8 o’clock. The president will give 
a brief sketch of the work of the association, followed by 
‘‘A Literary Ramble around Boston’’ by Francis H. Green 
of West Chester. The members of the association ex- 
tend a cordial invitation to all Friends to meet with them 
and enjoy the literary treat. A sociable on the lawn will 
be the last feature of the evening. 


Friends attending the meetings of the Central Com- 
mittee on the 29th, if they go to Asbury Park and Ocean 
Grove Station, can take the cars to the corner of Kingsley 
street and Fifth avenue for the Park View Hotel and those 
stopping at the North Asbury Park Station can walk about 
three blocks on Fifth avenue toward the ocean. 


The special committee appointed to receive invitations 
and investigate proposed places for holding the conference 
of 1908 will meet at the Park View Hotel at Asbury Park 
at 11 a.m. on the 29th. Friends who have propositions to 
make in reference to the time or place of holding the 
conference are requested to forward them,to the chairman 
of the committee prior to the meeting if possible. 


Hempstead, N. Y. JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, Chairman. 


The following appreciative review of the ‘‘Autobiogra- 
phy of John J. Cornell’’ was written by Dr. G. Carlton 
Lee for the Baltimore Sun: 

‘*The autobiography of a good man isa shining light 
that leads persons to better thoughts and better deeds. 
Such a work is the life of John J. Cornell, an aged Balti- 
morean, and a pious and worthy member of the Society of 
Friends. Of the more than 70 years that this teacher and 
preacher has spent upon earth 60 may be counted as_hav- 
ing been given to the furthering of that which makes for 
good in the citizen and the individual. The record of 
this life of service is set forth modestly and convincingly 
in this volume that has just reached our hands. Without 
taking into consideration the theological tenets of the sub- 
ject of this work and as far as possible removing from our 
minds the influence of his benign personality we consider 
as the subject of our criticisms the bare record of work 
done. Of this we need only to say that the plain and 
simple style in which the narrative is presented convinces 
the reader of the truth of the statements made and these 
statements are such, as to prompt earnest effort to do 
good in that walk of life to which the reader has been 
called.’’ 


A meeting for worship will be held in Library Hall 
Girard avenue, Asbury Park N. J., on First-day, Sixth 
month 30th, at 11 a.m. under the care of the committee 
of New York Yearly Meeting. Some members of the 
Central Committee of the General Conference will visit 
the meetings at Manasquan and Shrewsbury the same 
morning. An invitation is extended to Friends generally 
to attend the meetings of the Central Committee at As- 
bury Park on the 29th and 30th. [See Calendar. ] 


Dr. William I. Hull writes from The Hague: 
arrived at The Hague via Bremen, on the 29th ultimo and 


**We 
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have rented for six monthsa small villa on the Old 
Scheveningen Road (Villa Bosch Hoch, 23 Schev. Weg) 
half way between The Hague and Scheveningen. Mary 
E. Clothier is making us a three weeks visit and Bertha 
L. Broomell is with us permanently. There is much an- 
ticipation here over the approaching conference.’’ 





Annetta S. Malin, a member of our branch of Friends 
who is engaged in hospital work in the ‘‘Friends’ Mis- 
sion,’’ Rio Grande, Puerto Rico, writing to a friend in 
Philadelphia, makes an appeal for the babies and children 
of the mission and says: ‘‘Can thee not get the First-day 
schools to take up a collection and send it to buy medicine 
for these little sufferers, who never have had any atten- 
tion, medical or otherwise in their lives? Even though 
the amount were small it would create a bond between 
those children, who have had so much done for them and 
these suffering little brothers of theirs, whose lives their 
money might save. 

A meeting for worship will be held at Old Radnor Meet- 
ing-house on First-day, the 23d, at 10.30 a.m. and _ subse- 
quent First-days during the summer. There has been no 
regular meeting here for a long time and it is earnestly 
hoped that all who can attend the meeting will do so. 
Trains leave Broad Street Station at 9.15 and 9.45 a.m. 
The meeting-house is 1} miles from Radnor Station on the 
left going out. The road going under the railroad at the 
station and bearing to the right is direct. Trolleys on the 
Philadelphia & Western R. R. to Radnor Station are 
about half a mile from the meeting-house; straight road 
to the left hand side as one comes from the city. Friends 
who drive should turn to the left from the Lancaster Pike 
at road leading to Radnor Station and about three fourths 
of a mile will bring them to the meeting-house. 





Ethel M. Powell, of Lansdowne, Pa., who is enjoying 
one of the American scholarships at Woodbrooke, had a 
very pleasant experience just after her arrival. Ina 
letter to a friend she writes: ‘‘On Third-day a niece of 
Mrs, Littleboy was married in Bournville Meeting-house 
and the reception was held at Woodbrooke afterward; it 
made a most charming place for such an affair. Mrs. 
Littleboy very kindly invited me to attend, sol hada 
chance to witness an English Friends’ wedding, which 
differs from ours in a few respects.’’ 


Emeline C. Ladd writes from Lodi, near Sacramento, 
Cal.: ‘‘I write with the hope that some of the Friends 


coming West may find it pleasant to call on us in Lodi. 
Among the many new-comers are several Friends from 
Philadelphia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings. We watch 


with every week’s editorial the liberal thought growing 
for the education of to-day that will make no excuse for 
the vices of the hour in the use of tobacco or impurity. 
We are in the midst of a battle to rid our town of the 
saloon but it will take time.’’ 


A number of Friends have already gone to Europe for 
the summer. Among those are Joseph Wharton, who 
sailed on the 11th for Germany; and Horace M. Lippin- 
cott, of Germantown, Pa., who sailed on the 14th as man- 
ager of the cricket team of the University of Pennsy]- 
vania, which goes to England to play against Eton, Har- 
row and other English schools and colieges. 





A Friend in Topeka, Kan. to whom some sample copies 
of the Intelligencer were sent wrote in reply: ‘‘As I have 
this day received the third paper from some unknown 
friend, I will try to render satifactory thanks for the 
kindness thereof. I am an old lady of past 82 years of 
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age and somewhat feeble and my sands of life are nearly 
run, but I will enclose one dollar for eight months sub- 
scription.’’ 


Mary Baily, whose death is noticed elsewhere in this 
issue, has been a subscriber of Friends’ Intelligencer for 
more than half a century. First it was sent to her moth- 
er Elizabeth Satterthwaite, then in her own name, and for 
the last ten or twelve years, in the name of her daughter, 
Phoebe B. Sherwood; and all of this time she was its in- 
terested and constant reader. Sarah T. Linvill, in com- 
pany with Amos and Elizabeth Satterthwaite, visited her 
last summer and deemed it a privilege to do so. 


A Friend much interested in the establishment in this 
country of a place of study for those looking forward to 
service in the interests of the Society of Friends, some- 
what like Woodbrooke in England, has made the offer of a 
commodious house, grounds, and some 30 acres of land, 
very favorably located for such a purpose. In order to 
maintain such a work some endowment would be needed in 
addition to what this Friend has offered. It would be 
impossible to go forward with any plans, or to even to 
consider the acceptance of the offer, unless such endow- 
ment were offered by Friends, who would wish to see such 
an enterprise go forward. Such Friends might get into 
communication with one another through the office of the 
Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The Friends of the two ‘‘branches’’ in West Chester, 
Pa., have arranged for the usual joint excursion by char- 
tering the ‘‘Thomas Clyde’’ on the Delaware for Sixth 
month 25th, and they will make the trip down to Woodland 
Beach and return, leaving Arch street wharf at 9 a.m. 
Any Friends or Friendly people who would desire to do so 
are most cordially invited to join the party; the round trip 
fare on the boat will be 75 cents. 


A meeting of the Committee on First-day Schools of 
Friends’ General Conference will be held at Park View 
Hotel, Asbury Park, on Sixth month 29, 1907, at 7.30 
p.m. HERBERT P. WorTH, Chairman 





LONDON YEARLY MEETING. 

{Indicating course of business, with list of meetings held 
under the sanction of the Yearly Meeting. ] 

THIRD-DAY, 21 OF FIFTH-MONTH 
by Library and Printing Committe. 
its History and its aims ”’),7.30. 
ion Annual Business Meeting, 6. 

FOURTH-DAY. Yearly Meeting in Joint Session, ll a.m, 
3.30 p.m., and 6p.m. Meeting of Elders,2p.m. Meeting 
of Overseers, 2p.m. Friends’ Vegetarian Society Business 
Meeting, 1.30 p.m. Friends’ Temperance Union Annual 
Meeting, 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Anti-Vivisection Association 
Annual Meeting, 8. Socialist Quaker Society Meeting, 8 p.m. 

FIFTH-DAY. Yearly Meeting in Joint Session, 10a.m., 3 
p.m., 6 p.m. Friends’ Historical Society Annual Meeting, 
2p.m. Meeting: ‘‘ Preparation for Service, with special re- 
ference to the Woodbrooke Settlement and the Summer 
School Movement.’’ 7.30 p.m. Friends’ Repeal Association 
Annual Meeting, 8 p.m. Christian Endeavor Societies’ 
Meeting, 8 p.m. Friends’ Vegetarian Society Annual Meet- 
ing, 8 p.m. 

SIXTH-DAY. Yearly Meeting in Joint Session, 10 a.m. 
Yearly Meeting Sitting, 3pm. Women’s Yearly Meeting, 
3p.m. Meeting of Large Committee, open to all Friends 
(men and women), for appointment of Committee to prepare 
General Epistle, 6 p. m. Friends’ Tract Association Annual 
Meeting, 1.45 p. .m. Missionary Helpers’ Union Annual 


Meeting arranged 
( ‘* Quaker Literature, 
Friends’ Temperance Un- 


Meeting, 5.30 p. m. Friends’ Anti-vivisection Association 
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Business Meeting, 7. Reunion Friends’ Quarterly Examiner 
Contributors, 7 30. Meeting for Young Friends (by request 
of Arthur Dann), 7.30. Friends Fellowship Union Annual 
Business Meeting, 8 p.m. Opium Question Public Meeting, 
8 p.m. Peace Union Public Meeting, 8 p. m. 

SEVENTH-DAY. Yearly Meeting in Joint Session 10.30 
a.m. 

SECOND-DAY. Yearly Meeting in Joint Session, 11 a.m. 3 
p.m., and 6 p.m. Exhibition of Records, etc., 1 to 3 p. m. 
Christian Work in France, Meeting, 2p.m. Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association Public Meeting, 7. 30 p. m. 

THIRD-DAY. Meetings for Worship, 10a. m, at Devon- 
shire House, Westminister, and Peel. Meetings of Elders, 
9. 30, and at close of Meetings for Worship. Meeting of the 
Large Committee to pass Irish and American Epistles, 12 
noon. Yearly Meeting in Joint Session, 3and6 p.m. Meet- 
ing for Children, 8 p.m. Friends’ Public Schools Co., Ltd. 
Annual Meeting, 9.15. Friends’ Mission, Constantinople, 
Meeting of Committee and Subscribers, 9a.m. Missionary 
Helpers’ Union, Secretaries’ Meeting, 11.45. 
Mothers, 12 noon. Friends’ Provident Institution Annual 
Meeting, 12.30. Friends’ Home Mission and Extension Work 
Public Meeting, 7.30 p.m. 

FOURTH-DAY. Yearly Meeting Sitting, 10a.m. Women’s 
Yearly Meeting, 10a.m. Meeting of Large Committee to 
pass the General Epistle, 2.30 p.m. Yearly Meeting in 
Joint Session, 4p.m. Yearly Meeting in Joint Session, 7 
p.m., (concluding session. ) 

Meetings for Prayer arranged by the Committee on 
the Opium Traffic, morning, afternoon, and _ evening 
(hours to be announced.) Devotional Meetings in the Lib- 
ary on the 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 26th, 27th, 28th 29th and 
30th, at9am. Friends’ Prayer League Meetings in Room 
at No. 1 at 2 p.m. on the 22nd, 28rd, 24th, 27th, and 29th, and 
1.30 p.m. in the Women’s Meeting-house on the 28th. 


Meeting for 


WEST CHESTER FRIENDS’ SCHOOL 
COMMENCEMENT. 
[Abridged from the West Chester Local. | 

The commencement exercises of the Friends’ 
School, West Chester, Pa., were held in the 
house, instead of in the school-building as has 
tomary. 

Two pupils, Ronald Sheepshanks Sproat, of Westtown, 
and Byron Thomas Roberts received diplomas certifying 
to their having completed the course of study. 

A Scripture passage read by the principle, Anna B. 


Graded 
meeting- 
been cus- 
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| Smedley, 
| pause by the repetition of the 100th Psalm by the primary 


| tained the highest averages during the past year. 


| Martha Sharples and Linda Thomas; B Class, 
| Rogers, Eric Okie; C Class, Frank P. Bye, Jr.; D Class, 
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opened the program, followed after a_ short 


school. 
Ronald Sproat’s oration was on the importance of ath- 
letic training in modern education. The High School, in 


| chorus, recited ‘‘The Eternal Goodness,’’ by J. G. Whit- 


tier, in a clear and thoughtful manner. The oration of 
Byron Thomas Roberts was on the subject, ‘‘The Printing 
Press as a Factor in Modern Life.’’ The class was ad- 
dressed by President Joseph Swain, Ph. D., of Swarth- 
more College, his subject being ‘‘ Happiness and Service, ”’ 
which he said must go hand in hand. He spoke of the 
happiness which comes in well-performed duty. The 
school room ought to be the centre of happiness for the 
boys and girls who are there fulfilling their duty to the 
best of their ability. The same rule holds good in after 
life. Wealth, fame, position, power, are all very well 
when they can be obtained without violation of the high- 
est and best in our natures. Wealth which comes natur- 
ally and by economic laws is all right, but when honor, 
health and domestic happiness must be sacrificed in attain- 
ing it, it is worse than useless. The highest ends of our 
own lives, he said in closing, are attained through service 
to others and it is the privilege of youth to prepare for 
such service. 

The diplomas were presented to the two graduates by 
the Principal, Miss Smedley, who bade the boys farewell 
in a few earnest words. She assured them of the con- 
tinued friendship which would be felt for them in the 
school which they are leaving and urged them to be faith- 
ful to their duties at céllege as they have been in their 
school course. 

In concluding the program, Miss Smedley read the 
names of the pupils in the various grades who had at- 

They 

Class, 
Samuel 


were: Senior Class—Byron Thomas Roberts; A 


Mary Taylor; E Class, Elizabeth Sellers, Virginia 
Hoopes; F Class, Leonard Taylor, Marion Stokes, Isabel 
Hoopes; G Class, Jerome Gray, Thos. Stubbs. She then 
announced that the Swarthmore scholarship had been 
awarded to Byron Roberts. Ronald Sproat also goes to 
Swarthmore in the fall. 

The teachers of the school are Anna B. Smedley, prin- 
cipal and primary teacher; Helen W. Thatcher, English; 
Margaret Dale Leiper, Latin; Mignon Ione Wynne, assist- 
ant primary teacher. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS, ETC. 


[In sending in notices for the Calen- 
dar they should be put in the usual 
form, so that they need not be re- 
written. They must be in not later 
than Third-day morning. ] 


Friends’ Meeting at 35th St. and 


Lancaster Ave., and that at 17th St. 
and Girard Ave., Phila., will be held 
at 10.30 a.m. during 6th, 7th, 8th and 
9th months. 

6th mo. 22d (7th-day).—Mansfield, 
N. J., Friends’ Association at home of 
William Rogers. 

6th mo. 23d (Ist-day).—Meeting for 
worship at Old Radnor Meeting-house, 
at 10.30 a.m. 
nouncements. ) 

6th mo. 23rd (lst-day.)—A Joint 
Meeting of both bodies of Friends of 


(See Notes and An- | 


Lansdowne, called at the request of 
William Littleboy, a minister of Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, will be held at 
the meeting-house, Owen and Strat- 
ford avenues, Lansdowne, Pa., at 4 
p.m. 

6th mo. 28th (6th-day.)—Friends’ 
Association, Fair Hill, Phila., meet- 
ing and lawn social, at the Meeting- 
house, Germantown Ave. and Cambria 
St., at 8 p.m. Sketch of the work of 
the Association, ‘‘Literary Ramble’’ 
by Francis H. Green, of West Chester. 


Friends in this closing meeting for the 
season. 


| do so. 


attend are asked to send substitutes 
or to give the Chairman authority to 
As to securing accommoda- 
tions see Intelligencer of Fifth month, 


| 18th, page 318, or write to Harry A. 


Hawkins, 373 W. 128rd St. New York 
City. 
6th mo. 30th (1st-day).—‘‘ Friends’ 


| Day’’ at Home for Aged Colored Peo- 


ple, 44th St. and Girard Ave., Phila. 
Meeting for worship at 3 p.m. This 


| occurs always when there is a fifth 


6th mo. 29th (7th-day.)—Meeting of | 


the Central Committee of Friends’ 
General Conference, at The Park View 
Hotel, Asbury Park, N, J., at 2 p.m. 
Members of the Committee unable to 


| First-day in the month. 
All invited to join with the Fair Hill 


6th mo. 30th (1st-day.)—Conference 
under care of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittees of the Yearly and Quarterly 
Meetings in the Meeting-house at 
Langhorne, Pa., at 3 p.m. _ Isabel 
Shortlidge of Concordville, Pa., will 
give an address on Temperance. Ellen 
D. Smith, clerk. 





